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THE SILENCE OF THE MAHARAJAH. 



Out in India at a certain English station 
which was generally admitted to be so- 
cially " fast," with that unique sort of fast- 
ness peculiar to Anglo-Indian life, the 
leader of the most " rapid" set was a hand- 
some, dashing woman, known to the irrev- 
erent as " Lolly," and to the more orthodox 
as Mrs. Claude Annesley. She was the wife 
of Colonel Claude Annesley, of course, 
but this fact had to be strongly borne in 
upon the minds of those who were not 
thoroughly well acquainted with her, be- 
cause at first sight she did not appear to 
be the wife of anybody. She gave you 
the impression of being a " free lance " 
among women, joyously insolent and in- 
dependent; and the bonds of matrimony 
seemed to press very lightly on her frivo- 
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lous, butterfly soul. She was not what one 
would call positively young any longer, 
being a trifle over forty, but she was so 
slim and light on her feet, besides know- 
ing exactly what kind of corsets would 
give her the most perfectly pliant and 
svelte figure, that she was generously 
allowed by her men friends (though not 
by her woman rivals) to pass for being 
still in the early thirties. She went in 
thoroughly, too, for all the newest methods 
of " skin treatment" and succeeded in pre- 
serving a fresh, and even brilliant, natural 
complexion, despite the heats of India. 
She was tall and brown-haired, with dark 
eyes which had a sparkle of the devil's 
own mischief in them ; she had very white, 
even teeth, and could smile bewitchingly. 
Her husband was younger than herself 
— some said four or five years younger — 
though at times he looked ten years older. 
He was a big, gaunt, grave-featured man 
with a turn for philosophy. He would sit 
silently smoking for hours, meditating in- 
wardly and looking very old; but if a 
friendly comrade came in and disturbed 



his solitude with some senseless yet well- 
meaning remark about the weather or the 
Government, he would spring up to give a 
hearty return greeting; his eyes, which 
were a clear blue, would flash with pleas- 
ure, and in a moment he became young — 
quite young, with an almost boyish young- 
ness which was amazing. It was on these 
occasions that people called him hand- 
some, and murmured among themselves, 
sotto voce, " I wonder why he married 
Lolly?" And somehow it did seem a sin- 
gular thing, till one fine day somebody 
discovered the reason of it. It was very 
simple, and not at all uncommon : " Lolly" 
had money; Colonel' Annesley had none, 
or what was as bad as none. ** Lolly" en- 
tertained largely, and gave expensive 
luncheons and garden-parties; her hus- 
band was little more than an invited guest 
at these. He did not pay for them — he 
could not pay; and though he was sup- 
posed to do the honors, he fulfilled this 
duty with so timid and hesitating de- 
meanor that Mrs. Annesley would gener-i 
ally send him away to smoke by himself, ". / ^ ' :: 
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saying, with a perfectly ntiruffled brow 
and good-natured laugh, " Really, Claude, 
you have no tact !" And certainly he did 
appear to be deficient in this social qual- 
ity. It was impossible to the gaunt, young- 
old colonel to feign things — to pretend he 
was rich when he knew he was poor; to 
assume the airs of manly and easy in- 
dependence when his wife had all the 
sinews of war and reins of government v 
and expenditure in her hands, and seldom 
lost an opportunity of reminding him of 
the fact. Of course he had his pay, but 
that he scrupulously set aside for his own 
clothes, tobacco, and extras. A good deal 
of it went, by the bye, in his annual birth- 
day present to his wife. He was at heart 
a good fellow, yet somehow as soon as 
people found out that his wife had all the 
money and he had none, he got generally 
misunderstood. Sentimental young ladies 
exclaimed to one another, " What a horrid 
man! — to marry for money!" Mothers 
who had dowerless daughters to wed ex- 
perienced a violent revulsion of feeling 
against him, and observed, ** Dear me 1 
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Fancy if all men were as selfish as Colo- 
nel Annesley!" His own sex, however, 
thought more leniently of him. Impecu- 
nious officers judged him by themselves, 
and said feelingly, " He's not to be blamed 
for looking after the main chance. And 
Lolly must be a trial, even taking the cash 
in." Nevertheless they were obliged to 
own that " Lolly" was not without her 
charms. She was extremely good-tem- 
pered, an excellent hostess, a clever 
match-maker, a sprightly talker, and a 
generally accomplished society woman 
all round. So that everybody was not a 
little interested and excited when it was 
known that Mrs. Claude Annesley had 
made up her mind to entertain, for three 
or four days, in the grandest style, the 
Maharajah of the neighboring province, 
a prince noted for his wealth and the 
enormous quantity of his jewels. He was 
young, and had received a first-class Eng- 
lish college education, and according to 
report was a very superior type of native 
potentate, being something of a poet, in 
his own fanciful way, of Eastern symbol- 
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ism, and having furthermore distinguished 
himself by the publication of a brilliantly 
written treatise in Hindustani on the most 
recent discoveries in astronomy. "Where- 
fore Mrs. Annesley determined to " lion- 
ize" him. She did not consult the colonel 
on the subject at all : his opinion would 
have been worth nothing. She believed 
somewhat in the creod of the " New" wo- 
man, which declares men generally to be 
either brutes or fools. She did not include 
her husband in the former class; he was 
too gentlemanly and inoffensive ; but she 
silently, and without open incivility, 
placed him among the latter. Conse- 
quently, in her proposed intention to 
" make capital" out of the entertainment of 
a bejewelled Maharajah, he — "poor 
Claude," as she called him — was not ad- 
mitted into the discussion of ways and 
means. He was only the ornamental 
dummy or figure-head of the establish- 
ment. The house — the biggest residence 
in the whole place and almost palatial — 
was Hers; the money was Hers. He had 
nothing to do with it ; he was merely her 
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husband. Therefore, when he met people 
who said, " So the Maharajah is coming to 
stay with you?" he answered absently, " I 
believe so," without being* at all certain 
on the point. He thought about it now 
and then while smoking his own tobacco, 
tobacco which he found particularly sooth- 
ing, because he had paid for it himself, and 
did not owe it to his wife's purse. And he 
was not at all sure that he liked the idea 
of the Maharajah's visit. He did not take 
kindly to native princes. He had all the 
prejudices of the pugnacious Briton " born 
for precedence," and had no love for that 
type of human being known to some poets 
as the " dusky, dark-eyed Oriental." Dusky 
and dark-eyed the Oriental might be, but 
he was also likely to be dirty. And " poor 
Claude," though apparently vague on other 
matters, had particularly strong ideas on 
the subject of frequent " tubbing." It was 
to this, perhaps, that he owed his rather 
fine, clear skin, under which the blood 
flowed with such easy freedom that he 
was frequently accused of blushing. The 
least emotion or excitement of a pleasur- 
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able nature brought a ruddy tint to his 
cheeks, and gave them that "glow of 
health" for which certain beauties pay so 
much per box or bottle at the perfumer's. 
He blushed now at the possibility of hav- 
ing an untubbed Maharajah in the house. 

" However," he murmured, " he's had an 
English education, and she will have her 
way" — the " she" referring to his wife, 
lady, and ruler — " I like a quiet life, and 
it's best not to interfere. She's got a per- 
fect right to do as she likes with her own 
money." 

And he resigned himself as usual to the 
inevitable. For there was no doubt that 
the Maharajah was coming. He had ac- 
cepted the invitation given him, and he 
was known to be a man of his word. His 
treatise on astronomy had proved him to 
be that. He had said he would write that 
treatise, and nobody believed him, not 
even his college tutors. " He's too lazy," 
one Englishman remarked of him — the said 
Englishman having been four years at 
work on the writing of an extremely feeble 
novel which he had sent to London to get 
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published and which no publisher would 
accept — "he'll never write anything. I 
know these native fellows!" But, despite 
this prophecy, he had done it, and done it 
so well that it was the subject of interested 
and admiring comment among scientific 
people generally. And this very treatise 
on modern astronomy was one of the rea- 
sons why Mrs. Annesley wanted to lionize 
him. But it was not the chief reason — 
not by any means. The chief reason 
was perfectly human and particularly 
feminine ; it was that Mrs. Claude Annes- 
ley wished to impress everybody in the 
place with a sense of her wealth, her im- 
portance, her influence, her position gen- 
erally. And she had chosen this special 
time to do it because — well, the " because" 
involves a little explanation, which runs 
as follows : 

Long ago, and long before handsome 
Laura Egerton, now Mrs. Claude Annes- 
ley, had married Colonel Claude Annesley 
while she was yet the dashing belle of the 
London " season," she had contracted what 
was for h^r a curiously sentimental friend- 
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ship with a girl several years younger than 
herself, a pale slim, tiny, golden-haired 
creature with great plaintive gray eyes, set 
in her small face like stars too big for the 
position in which they found themselves. 
This elf-like being exercised a peculiar 
fascination over the sprightly "Lolly," 
partly on account of her ethereal looks, 
which caused her to be sometimes called 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, after Keats* 
heart-throbbing poem, partly because she 
was so unworldly and childlike, and partly 
because she had such naive and fantastic 
notions concerning men. She was named 
Idreana, which had the advantage of being 
an unusual name and fascinating in its 
long-drawn vowel sound. Idreana used to 
say in her soft, thrilling voice, that a man, 
according to the notion she had formed of 
the one she could "love, honor, and 
obey," must be a hero, morally and physi- 
cally ; that she pictured him as brave and 
tender, chivalrous and true. A grand, 
great creature whom to look upon was to 
honor, revere, and adore! To lose one's 
very identity in an absorbing passion for 
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such a one, to sacrifice everything for so 
worthy a master and lord, would be the 
happiest, proudest, most glorious fate im- 
aginable for any 'woman! So she would 
speak, this fairy-like feminine bundle of 
nerves and sentiment, her whole little 
frame a-quiver with enthusiasm. And 
" Lolly," then in the thick of motley " so- 
ciety," would listen vaguely entranced, 
compassionately amused, wholly aston- 
ished, wondering within herself as to 
what would become of this self-deluding, 
imaginative small maiden when she came 
to know the world — when Fashion and 
Frivolity burst in, like drunken clowns, 
upon the holy quiet of her girlish fancies, 
and with blatant laughter and lascivious 
jest tore down the rose-colored veil she 
had woven about herself, and forced her 
to look on social life as it is, and on men 
as they are. " Lolly" did not suffer from 
sentiment as a rule, and the only really 
violent attack of that malady she ever had 
was during her intimacy with this weird 
little Idreana. And now Idreana was 
married — had been married three years or 
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more to a Captain Le Marchant, whose 
regiment was also stationed in India, but 
at a rather dismal place, a good way dis- 
tant from the " happy valley" where Mrs. 
Claude Annesley held her social court, and 
thus it had happened that the two ladies, 
since their respective marriages, had never 
met. But they were going to meet now. 
Mrs. Annesley had invited Captain and 
Mrs. Le Marchant to stay with her, and 
after some little delay the captain had ob- 
tained a month's leave of absence, and 
the invitation was accepted. It was after 
this acceptance of the Le Marchants that 
Mrs.. Annesley had bethought herself of 
entertaining the Maharajah. " It will as- 
tonish the Le Marchants," was her first 
thought. " It will please Idreana's pictur- 
esque turn of mind," was her second. 
Perhaps if her motive had been probed 
down to its farthest root it would have 
been found to be nothing more nor less 
than a desire to " show off" before the 
friend of her unmarried days, and prove 
that her position as a wife was unexcep- 
tionable. She knew that La Belle Dame 
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sans Merci had made a poor match, finan- 
cially considered, and she had heard (only 
through friendly rumor of course) that 
Captain Le Marchant, though a " fine man," 
had contracted rather a disagreeble habit, 
that of getting heavily drunk on occasions. 
But she could not quite believe this. " If 
it were so, Idreana, with her fastidious 
notions about men, would never have mar- 
ried him," she thought. Yet she admitted 
within herself that it was quite possible 
Idreana, like other women " with fastidi- 
ous notions," might have been deceived. 

It was with a certain amount of curios- 
ity and excitement, therefore, that Mrs. 
Claude Annesley prepared to receive the 
Le Marchants on the afternoon of their ar- 
rival. They came a few days before the 
date fixed for the visit of the Maharajah, 
and it is duetto Mrs. Claude Annesley's 
sense of old friendship and hospitality to 
observe that she was much more particu- 
lar over the comfortable arrangements of 
the rooms set apart for Idreana and Idre- 
ana' s husband than she was for the adorn- 
ment of those palatial apartments, the best 
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in her large luxurious residence, which 
were destined to receive the Maharajah. 
She was genuinely eager to see her little 
friend of former days again, and wondered 
if marriage had altered her — if she had 
lost that singularly sylphlike, belle-dame' 
sans-merci expression that had once 
marked her out from ordinary young 
women. 

" Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild !" — 

hummed Mrs. Annesley softly as she 
moved from room to room, setting flowers 
here, a mirror there, and giving to every- 
thing that final touch which is essentially 
feminine, and which imparts even to life- 
less furniture a sentient, confidential, and 
welcoming air. " What will she think of 
us all, I wonder?" " Us all" included her- 
self and a very large number of officers 
and civilians, married and unmarried — 
" the boys" as she called them. The wives 
of the married ones did not come into the 
category, neither was Colonel Annesley 
counted among "the boys." In fact he 
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was not to be discovered in any particular 
social roll-call : he was not exactly a " boy," 
and as he was in a manner dependent on 
his wife he was not exactly a man. This 
is socially speaking. In his regiment he 
was thought a good deal of, but as this 
story has nothing to do with his regiment, 
and does not in the least concern his mili- 
tary career, there is no occasion to enlarge 
on the ideas of the regiment concerning 
him. They were old-fashioned ideas, very 
blunt and commonplace, and did not take 
in Mrs. Annesley at all as part of the colo- 
nel's existence* They are very well 
known, and have been duly chronicled. 

" What will she think of us all?" repeated 
Mrs. Annesley, with a smile and an ap- 
proving glance at her well-dressed figure 
as she passed a convenient mirror. " She 
was always such a Quixotic little thing. I 
am curious to see what sort of a husband 
she has chosen." 

Her curiosity was almost immediately 
gratified, for as she entered her drawing- 
room, after a final survey of the apart- 
ments prepared for her visitors. Captain 
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and Mrs. Le March ant, with their ser- 
vants and their bag and baggage, (July ar- 
rived and were straightway announced. 

" My dear Idreana !" cried Mrs. Annes- 
ley, stepping quickly to embrace the small, 
slight figure of the woman now entering 
the doorway. " What an age it is since we 
met !" Then again, " My dear Idreana !" 

The small woman smiled — a rather 
grave and doubtful smile. 

" It is pleasant to see you again, Laura," 
she said in a low voice. Then with a 
touch of something like appeal in her tone, 
" Let me introduce — my husband." 

A tall, heavily made man, thickly mus- 
tached, with fine eyes and a somewhat 
flushed face, bowed. 

"Charmed to meet you!" he drawled. 
"Old friend of my wife's — delightful! 
Awfully good of you to put us up!" 

" Oh, the pleasure is mine, I assure 
you!" exclaimed Mrs. Annesley eagerly, 
anxious to put an end to the temporary 
embarrassment of introduction, and ner- 
vously conscious that she had taken an in- 
stant dislike to Captain Le Marchant. " I 
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cannot tell you how delighted I am to see 
dear Idreana again. And as sweet as ever ! 
Positively, my dear, you look a mere child 
still; no one would ever take you for a 
married woman. Do sit down and have 
some tea before you go to your rooms. 
Claude! Claude!" 

Colonel Annesley, part of whose marital 
duty it was to be always within call on the 
arrival of visitors, entered from the ve- 
randa. 

" This is my husband," said Mrs. Annes- 
ley, with a sudden glow of unaccustomed 
pride, as she noticed that "poor Claude" 
did really look singularly distinguished as 
contrasted with Le Marchant — ** Colonel 
Annesley, Captain Le Marchant ; and this, 
Claude, is Mrs. Le Marchant, my dear little 
friend of old days at home, Idreana." 

Colonel Annesley bowed, not without a 
certain grace. In one keen glance he had 
taken in the characteristics of the married 
pair. 

" The man is of the fine brute, bull- 
throated type," he said inwardly, " and his 
wife — ^poor little, sweet soul !" 
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These were his only mental comments ; 
he was acpustomed to disguise his feel- 
ings. He sat down by Mrs. Le Marchant 
and began talking to her. now and then 
asking her husband the particulars of their 
journey and other trifles, in order to bring 
him into conversation. For once Mrs. 
Annesley felt grateful to "poor Claude." 
He was making things easy — things that 
she would somehow have found difficult. 
For not only did she not like the look of 
Captain Le Marchant, but she was pain- 
fully impressed by the expression in Mrs. 
Le Marchant's face. Idreana was still 
wonderful to look at with her cloud of 
golden hair and small delicate face — she 
was still the very ideal of the belle dame 
sans merci, but she was a belle dame who 
had been mysteriously insulted and out- 
raged. A silent tragedy was written in 
her large, deep eyes ; a hint of it was set in 
the proud curve of her upper lip; traces of 
it were discernible in one or two lines 
about her mouth and forehead. She was 
choicel}' though simply attired. She lis- 
tened to Colonel Annesley 's conversation 
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attentively and answered his various ques- 
tions with that gentleness and grace which 
mark perfect breeding; and then, tea 
being finished, she accompanied Mrs. An- 
nesley to her room, leaving her husband 
to smoke with his host on the veranda. 
Once alone together, the two women 
looked each other steadily in the face. 
Then Mrs. Annesley spoke out impul- 
sively : 

" Idreana, you are not happy?" 
" I'm sorry my condition is so evident," 
said Idreana, with a pale smile, setting 
aside her hat and cloak. " Certainly, I am 
not happy, but it doesn't matter." 
" Doesn't matter?" 

" No ! Why should it? People are not 
meant to be happy in this world." She 
sat down, and clasping her hands in her 
lap looked up seriously. " Dreams fade, 
delusions die — life is never what it seems 
to promise. This is everybody's story? it 
is mine. I do not complain." 

" But you married for love, Idreana?" 
" Certainly, I did," she answered. " You 
put it exactly — for love, I wanted love — I 
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longed for it, as they say the saints long 
for God. One hears and reads so much 
about love in one's youth, you know, one 
actually believes in it. I believed in it; 
it was foolish of me to fasten my faith on 
a mere rumor. Did you marry for love, 
too?" 

A faint flush tinted Mrs. Annesley's 
well-preserved skin. 

"No, dear," she admitted frankly. "I 
married — well, because it was time I 
married. I was getting what they call 
passee, I wanted a sober and respectable 
husband, and Colonel Annesley is that." 

" Ah !" and Idreana's straight brows con- 
tracted. " Well, Captain Le Marchant is 
;2^/ that." 

Mrs. Annesley started. The report that 
she had heard, the friendly report, was 
true, then. 

" My dear, I am sorry," she began stam^ 
meringly. 

"Don't be sorry," said Idreana, rising 
and beginning to arrange her hair in front 
of the mirror; "and don't let us talk 
about it. You know what fancies I used 
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to have? Well, they are dead and done 
for. I have buried them all, and — some- 
times — I brood a little over the grave. 
But you were always sensible ; you never 
had any delusions to bury, and my griefs, 
such as they are, have chiefly arisen from 
my own wilful ignorance of things. I 
understand life now, and am quite pre- 
pared to live it out without undue grum- 
bling at the inevitable." 

She raised a mass of her bright hair and 
settled it in its place. Mrs. Annesley 
looked at her wonderingly, and the former 
romantic fascination this slight creature 
used to exercise over her own matter-of- 
fact disposition returned. 

" How pretty you are, Idreana !" she said 
with ungrudging admiration. " How very 
pretty ! Whatever you have suffered, your 
looks are not spoiled." 

"I am glad of that," returned Mrs. Le 
Marchant, with a little laugh in which there 
was a ring of bitterness. " No woman 
likes to grow ugly — the sense of ugliness 
almost makes one lose one's self-respect. 
But, my dear Laura," here her voice soft- 
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ened, "you always thought too much of 
me. You were a beauty in your girlhood 
— I never was." 

" No, you were never a beauty," returned 
Mrs. Annesley musingly, " but you were 
what you are still — an indescribable being ; 
and, do you know, I don't think men get 
on with indescribable beings. Antony 
liked Cleopatra, and she was indescribable ; 
but then the modern man is never a Marc 
Antony, though I believe there are plenty 
of Cleopatras among modem women. 
You are a sort of enigma, you know ; you 
can't help it — you were made like that, 
and men are always silly at guessing 
enigmas." 

Idreana smiled rather sadly. " I think 
you mistake me, dear," she said gently, 
" I am not an enigma. I am only a weak, 
loving woman whose best emotions have 
been killed like leaves in a frost. There 
never was any mystery about my nature, 
and if there seems to you any mystery 
now, it is only because I try to shut within 
myself the secret of my life's disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. If my heart is broken. 
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the world need not know it, and you will 
help me, will you not?" she added with a 
certain tremulous eagerness. ** You will 

not let any one guess my husband's" 

here she paused and sought for a word, 
and finally said, "my husband's failing. 
One must always keep up appearances, and 
there is no occasion to make an exhibition 
of one's domestic griefs for the benefit of 
unsympathetic society. While we are 
here, you, as hostess, can do so much for 
me ; in your hospitality you will not, I am 
sure, encourage Captain Le Marchant in 
his habit " 

She broke off, and her self-command 
gave way a little. Mrs. Annesley saw the 
tears in her eyes, and her own throat con- 
tracted unpleasantly. 

" Of course not, my dear," she said 
hastily, "but — I must tell Claude, other- 
wise, you see, he will keep on passing the 
wine and other tilings. He is very good- 
natured, and he has an idea that every 
decent man knows when he has had 
enough " Here she paused, remember- 
ing that " poor Claude" was himself one of 
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those decent men. " He is really an aw- 
fully good fellow," she thought, with a 
most curious and quite novel touch of 
remorse; "now I come to consider it, he 
has been the most perfect of husbands!" 
Aloud, she went on, " You agree with me. 
don't you, Idreana, that it will be best 
just to mention it to Claude?" 

Mrs. Le Marchant's large, pathetic eyes 
appeared to be looking dreamily into 
futurity. 

"Yes, it will be best," she answered at 
last. " Besides, your husband is a good 
man, and naturally you can have no secrets 
from him." 

Mrs. Annesley winced a little and 
flushed. Things were not exactly as Idre- 
ana put them, but never mind, Idreana 
was always fanciful. She was silent, and 
presently Mrs. Le Marchant spoke again. 

" One thing I have not told you," she 
said, "I had a child." 

" You had, Idreana !" and Mrs. Annesley 
gazed at her with a lurking envy in her 
soul, for in this respect the Fates had not 
been good to her. " When?" 
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"Oh! nearly two years ago." And the 
delicate face of the belle dame sans merci 
grew pale and more wistful. " It was a 
pretty little creature, and I alivays im- 
agined it loved me, though it was so 
young. It died when it was three months 
old." 

" My poor darling !" exclaimed Mrs. An- 
nesley, slipping an arm round the younger 
one's waist. "What a trial for you! 
What a grief !" 

"No, it was a gladness," said Idreana 
quietly. " I have thanked God many a 
time for my baby's death. If it had 
lived," she shuddered, "it might have 
grown up to be like its father !" 

The intense sorrow in her tone sent 
quite a disagreeable chill through her lis- 
tener's blood. This was dreadful ! Idre- 
ana was dreadful; the conversation was 
dreadful ! It must be put a stop to. Mrs. 
Annesley's eminently practical nature 
suddenly asserted itself. 

" My dear girl, for goodness' sake, don't 
let us get on these melancholy subjects!" 
she said briskly, the social " Lolly" begin- 
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ning to shine out of every feature of her 
still handsome face. " You mustn't think 
about troubles while you are with me. 
You are here for a little change and gayety, 
and I intend that you shall enjoy yourself. 
We'll manage Captain Le Marchant, and 
you will have no need to fret yourself. 
Just you put on a pretty gown, now, and 
make yourself look as sweet as ever you 
can ; there are some nice fellows coming to 
dine to-night, and I want them to admire 
you. I shall have to run away myself now 
to change my dress. Will you be long.^." 

" No," answered Mrs. Le Marchant 
gently, " I shall not be long." 

Mrs. Annesley paused on the threshold, 
with a bright look. " And, oh !" she said, 
" I forgot to tell you that we are going to 
have a wonderful native prince here on a 
visit — a really, very delightful Maharajah, 
extremely well educated. He speaks Eng- 
lish perfectly, and he wears — oh, my dear ! 
— such diamonds! We are going to hold 
some big receptions in his honor, and 
wind up with a ball. I am sure you will 
enjoy it all immensely." 
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She nodded and tripped off, meeting 
Captain Le Marchant on the way. He 
was coming up to his room to dress for 
dinner, under the escort of Colonel An- 
nesley. 

" Claude," she said, in her sweetest voice, 
" when you have shown Captain Le Mar- 
chant his room, will you come to rne? I 
want to speak to you." 

The colonel returned assent and pres- 
ently came into the drawing-room where 
he found his wife awaiting him. 

" Claude," she began hesitatingly, " it's 
a dreadful thing to have to say, but I'm 
obliged to tell you, Captain Le Marchant 
drinks !" 

" He looks it," responded the colonel 
briefly, and then stood " at attention" 
ready for further revelations. 

" Oh, Claude !" exclaimed " Lolly" irrel- 
evantly, " I have never seen you drunk." 

Colonel Annesley stared. 

" Of course not ! What's that got to do 
with it?" 

" Oh, I don't know," and Mrs. Annesley 
looked up and then down nervously, and 
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finally assuming her most impressive and 
wifelike manner, she added, " I'm only so 
glad SiVidi proud, Claude, that I n^Y^r have T 

The tall colonel blushed and looked ex- 
tremely young. A stranger observing 
would have said he was evidently ashamed 
of himself. Perhaps he was. He said 
nothing, however, and only smiled dream- 
ily. 

" Claude," went on Mrs. Annesley, " you 
must try and keep this man sober — you 
must, really ! Fancy if he were to make a 
scene with Idreana before people, and 
here r 

''Does he make scenes with her?" in- 
quired the colonel. 

" Well, she hasn't actually said so much, 
but I imagine he does. Anyway, keep the 
wine and spirits out of his reach, because, 
you see, if he never knows when to 
stop " 

" Beast !" muttered the colonel under his 
breath. 

His wife looked at him almost humbly. 
"Yes, he must be," she agreed. "Poor 
little Idreana !" 
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The colonel did not echo this sentiment. 
He was playing with a small bullet that 
was set as a charm on his watch-chain (a 
bullet that had a history) and appeared 
stolidly unmoved. 

** You understand, Claude, don't you?" 
went on his wife. " You are a host, and 
you mustn't be the one to set temptation 
in his way. Don't let him have the chance 
to disgrace himself." 

The colonel looked perplexed. "I'll 
do my best," he said curtly, an^ turned 
on his heel to leave the room. 

" Claude !" called his wife softly. 

He came back obediently. 

" You haven't got a flower in your coat 
for dinner," she said, with a trembling lit- 
tle laugh. " Let me give you one." 

She took a small, sweet-scented blossom 
from a vase and fastened it in his button- 
hole. Under his clear skin the blood 
swiftly reddened and rose to the very 
roots of his close-cropped brown hair. He 
was blushing' again apparently, and again 
he looked extraordinarily young. A novel 
and peculiar sense of being petted and 
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made much of was on him, but he was 
quite silent, t He was too much astonished 
to speak. 

" There !" said Mrs. Annesle}' with a co- 
quettish look of triumph, cs she finished 
decorating him. " Now you do me credit." 

Surprise gave him a little catch in his 
throat. He coughed nervously. 

** Do I ?" he managed to say at last. " I 
— er — thank you !" And out he went in a 
whirl of amazement. She meanwhile 
laughed and scolded herself for indulging 
in a sort of side flirtation with her own 
husband. 

" Poor Claude !" she murmured, repeat- 
ing that favorite phrase which had now 
become almost hackneyed. " But he really 
is a gentleman." 

The dinner that night went off success- 
fully. Captain Le Marchant made him- 
self most agreeable, and managed to 
impress everybody, more or less, with the 
idea that he was really a " charming man." 
Even Mrs. Annesley decided that he was 
"not so bad after all," and that perhaps 
Idreana, always imaginative, had uncon- 
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sciously exaggerated his "failing." The 
colonel sat listening to him, like a good 
host, with polite and apparently absorbed 
attention. The gentlemen who added the 
intellectual grace and splendor of their 
presence to the table were chiefly young 
subalterns, open admirers and followers of 
Mrs. Annesley, who alternately flattered 
them, laughed at them, mocked them, 
neglected them, and drove them to de- 
spair just as her humor suited her; and on 
this particular occasion these " boys" were 
rendered rather awkward and bashful by 
the fairy-like loveliness of Mrs. Le Mar- 
chant. Idreana, dressed in pure white, 
with her gold hair knotted in a Greek 
twist, and her tragic-sweet eyes, was a 
wonderful sight to see. She said so little, 
she looked so much. She was only a small 
woman, but to the dazzled subalterns she 
was "immense!" They found her, as 
Mrs. Annesley had said, " indescribable," 
and did not quite know what to make of 
her. Her husband himself seemed to -stand 
just a little in awe of her. What Colonel 
Annesley thought concerning her was not 
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new. His first comment, "Poor little, 
sweet soul," still held good as the sum and 
substance of his opinion. It was a relief 
to the whole party to talk of the coming 
Maharajah. What he would do, and what 
they would do, formed a perpetually inter- 
esting topic of conversation. The " boys" 
commented silently on the fact that neither 
Colonel nor Mrs. Annesley seemed very 
lavish of wines at dinner, and that the 
" drink" generally was dispensed with a 
somewhat stingy care. But they were 
charitable "boys," and concluded that 
" Lolly" had run out of supplies and was 
laying in fresh stock. So the evening 
passed off pleasantly without a hitch, and 
Captain Le Marchant showed no tendency 
whatever to fall into his " habit." 

Some days now passed in pleasant tran- 
quillity. Colonel Annesley, though he 
kept a constant watch on his guest with the 
" failing," began himself to think that the 
case had been overstated. Beyond a more 
or less settled gloominess of disposition, 
Captain Le Marchant was very much like 
any other ordinary army man. He was 
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not clever, and in conversation he was 
occasionally coarse, but on the whole he 
maintained a decent and well-bred behav- 
ior. He was a magnificent athlete and a 
keen sportsman, and these attributes made 
him a rather popular " man's man." Idre- 
ana began to look happier ; a little of the 
tragedy went out of her eyes, leaving the 
light of hope there instead, whereat Mrs. 
Annesley rejoiced unselfishly. And at 
last the Maharajah arrived. In splendid 
garb he came, and showed himself to be a 
somewhat remarkable specimen of an Ori- 
ental. In the first place he was exceed- 
ingly handsome ; secondly, he was excep- 
tionally well-mannered. Courteous yet 
not abating one jot of his dignity, he and a 
limited suite — limited in order not to put 
his hosts to too much trouble — took pos- 
session of that part of Mrs. Annesley 's 
house reserved and arranged for his spe- 
cial accommodation. All the particulars of 
his caste had been noted and remembered, 
and he showed his appreciation of this 
careful forethought and consideration by 
proving himself to be what rumor had 
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already described hirti — a brilliant and 
gifted man, whose conversational capaci- 
ties were not to be despised. From the 
first hour of his arrival, he had fastened 
his glowing dark eyes on the fair and 
spirituelle beauty of Mrs. Le Marchant, 
and had, in the briefest possible space of 
time, fallen secretly a victim to her un- 
consciously exerted charm. For her he 
strove to appear at his best; to interest 
her he spoke of the long vigils which he 
was wont to pass on the flower-garlanded 
flat roof of his palace, his great telescope 
set up and pointed at the stars ; to her he 
told strange legends of the East, myths 
and fantasies of India's oldest period; to 
see her large eyes sparkle and her sweet 
lips part in breathless attention he related 
hair-breadth escapes from the jaws of wild 
beasts, and wonderful adventures in forest 
or jungle. And the other visitors would 
listen to him entranced, fascinated not 
only by his attractive personality, but also 
by the priceless jewels that flashed on his 
breast, diamonds clear as drops of dew, 
and opals shining with the mystic evanes- 
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cent light of frozen foam. He had about 
him a certain air of sovereignty which be- 
came him well, and which kept the fash- 
ionable vulgarity of the " fast" set in 
check. He was by turns elegant, wise, 
witty, and humorous, and distinctly proved 
to a few of the frivolous and empty-headed 
that there is no necessity to cultivate 
" chaff" or learn stable slang in order to 
be considered clever. He was a curious 
lesson in good-breeding to some of the 
English, this Maharajah ; and one or two 
of the more thoughtful mused unpleasantly 
on what might happen in India if " college 
education" turned out goodly numbers of 
"natives" such as he. His visit to the 
station, however, was an undoubted suc- 
cess; nothing else was talked of in the 
whole place, and Mrs. Claude Annesley 
had " scored" again and added another to 
her long list of social triumphs. 

Meanwhile, if the truth must be told, 
the Maharajah himself was undergoing the 
tortures of the damned. His beautiful 
manners were with difficulty maintained, 
his polished grace, his fluent talk, his easy 
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urbanity, and apparent calm covered a pas- 
sion and a rage as fierce as that of any- 
famished tiger. For the belle dame sans 
merci had him in thrall. The strange and 
subtle languor that lurked in her large 
pathetic eyes, her delicate and elfin beauty, 
had run like a swift poison through his 
Eastern blood and set it on fire. Of what 
avail? None, he knew; she was as abso- 
lutely denied to him as the stars he studied 
in the hot summer midnights. Neverthe- 
less, he loved her, loved her with a fury and 
despair that nearly drove him frantic. To 
approach her made him tremble, the won- 
dering, unconscious, half-wistful looks she 
gave him made his heart beat to a sense 
of tears and suffocation. Once, when she 
by chance dropped a few flowers from her 
bosom, and he snatched them up stealth- 
ily, his act unseen, he thought he must 
have gone mad with the joy of kissing 
them. Yet with all this fever at work 
within him he kept his secret, no hint of 
it ever escaped him by so much as an un- 
guarded look or tremor of the voice, for he 
was brave. He had received his death- 
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blow, so he said within himself, but none 
should see the wound. And he played his 
part as a manly man should, living his 
agony down, hour by hour, heroically, till 
the last day of his sojourn came, the day 
fixed by Mrs. Annesley for her grand ball. 
This entertainment was to be the climax 
of the festivities, and was to outdo every- 
thing in the way of balls that had ever 
been given in the neighborhood. A splen- 
did pavilion was erected for dancing, the 
decorations were magnificent, everything 
was as complete as it should be, and Mrs. 
Annesley herself was satisfied. Mrs. An- 
nesley, indeed, was in a state of devout 
thankfulness generally — she was even 
thankful for her husband. She felt in- 
stinctively sure that it was owing to his 
apparently unobservant observation that 
Captain Le Marchant had had no lapse 
into his " habit" and had always passed 
muster as a gentleman and officer worthy 
of serving the Queen. 

On the evening of the ball and just be- 
fore it, a grand dinner-party was arranged 
to take place, in which the Maharajah was 
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not present. From the half-open door of 
his apartment he saw Idreana descend the 
stairs, dressed for both dinner and ball, 
and as he beheld her, himself unseen, his 
heart sank like an aching weight within 
him. What was code or caste or anything 
in the world compared to the desire of pos- 
sessing this ethereal small woman, clad in 
her floating white draperies, her gold hair 
knotted loosely on her neck, and a strange 
scarlet flower at her bosom! He peered 
after her, she all unconscious of his an- 
guished gaze, then, withdrawing himself 
softly he closed the door, and covered his 
eyes with his hand, ashamed of the great 
tears that forced their burning way through 
his lashes. " The difference of race, the 
difference of creed, the difference of law,'* 
he muttered, " these part man and wo- 
man more than God and nature would ever 
part them !" 

That night when some twenty or more 
people sat down to dine at Mrs. Claude 
Annesley*s well-spread table, there could 
naturally be no stint of wine. The colo- 
nel kept a vigilant eye on Captain Le Mar- 
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chant, and judged him to be drinking 
moderately, and keeping well within 
bounds. Before dessert was quite over 
the ladies adjourned to the ball-pavilion, 
and Mrs. Annesley insisted on her hus- 
band accompanying them, in order to help 
her in receiving the already arriving 
guests. The Maharajah, attired in a daz- 
zling glitter of gold and gems, entered with 
his attendants, and took his seat in a 
gilded chair set on a canopied dais for his 
special honor and accommodation. The 
music struck up and the dancing com- 
menced. At the first sound of the band 
all the other lingerers at the dinner-table 
came in, Captain Le Marchant among 
them. Colonel Annesley, busy assisting 
his wife as well as he was able, glanced at 
him as he entered, decided that he was all 
right, and took no further notice of him. 
The captain sauntered about aimlessly for 
a little, spoke to two or three people, and 
then left the ballroom again without his 
departure being noticed. Dancing was 
soon in full swing, and the tide of swift 
motion and merriment rose quickly to its 
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height. The Maharajah, sitting enthroned 
apart, the flashing jewels he wore contrast- 
ing singularl/ with his dark and rather 
grave features, was entirely absorbed in 
watching Mrs. Le Marchant dancing. His 
ardent, sombre eyes followed her every- 
where as she floated to and fro, round and 
round, light as thistle-down, with her 
different partners, the loose knot of glis- 
tening hair shining at the back of her white 
neck, the scarlet flower like a flame on her 
white bosom. And as she danced on, he 
presently descended from the dais and 
stood at the side of the pavilion, in order 
to observe her more closely, and also in 
the hope that haply her white gown might 
touch him in its silvery whirl, for he felt 
he could not bear to lose even that possi- 
ble chance of contact wdth her. And by 
and by he saw a young subaltern approach 
her rapidly and say something to her in a 
low tone. She turned very pale, and her 
eyes seemed to close, then rousing herself 
she smiled faintly, murmured some excuse 
to her partner and hurried away. Led by 
some instinct, and careless of what might 
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be thought of his also absenting himself, 
the Maharajah followed. He had the 
stealthy step of a cat or a panther, and his 
tread behind her was unheard. She passed 
out of the ball-pavilion, and along the 
flower- garlanded corridor which divided it 
from the house — ^the young subaltern was 
with her, and together they entered Mrs. 
Annesley's dining-room. There, at the 
half-cleared dinner-table, fallen forward in 
a sort of stupor, sat Captain Le Marchant, 
with one empty brandy bottle before him 
and another half begun. The Maharajah 
came to a standstill outside the door — he 
was still unheard and unperceived. 

Mrs. Le Marchant went up to the tum- 
bled heap by the table, and put her little, 
white-gloved hand on its shoulder. 

" Richard !" she said • in a trembling 
voice. " Richard, don't stay here. Do 
come away, up-stairs, anywhere." 

She broke off, and the young sub, some- 
what distressed, tried what he could do. 
He put his wholesome, strong young arm 
around the disgraceful bundle before him, 
and said cheerily : " Hullo, captain ! I say, 
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get out of this, you know! You mustn't 
go to sleep here, they want to lay the 
supper. Get up, there's a good fellow!" 

The bundle stirred and raised itself. A 
red face showed above a crumpled dress- 
shirt ; two bloodshot eyes opened slowly, 
and the individual, understood to be an 
officer and a gentleman, made a vaguely 
threatening movement of his arms. 

" Richard !" murmured his wife again 
earnestly, " do come up-stairs ; you are not 
well, you know. I can easily say you are 
not well if you will only come up-stairs 
and go to bed. Richard, do come !" 

He looked at her stupidly and laughed. 
She touched his arm entreatingly. 

" Richard !" she said, " don't let the An- 
nesleys see you like this !" 

With a sudden oath and a savage move- 
ment of his body, he clenched his big fist 
and struck straight out at her white plead- 
ing face — a brutal blow that stretched her 
on the ground senseless. In one second 
the Maharajah had sprung upon him and 
pinned him by the throat. Down on the 
floor he rolled him and knelt upon him, 
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his long, brown, lithe fingers clutching at 
the thick bull-neck in such a masterly 
manner that the young subaltern, overcome 
with confusion and terror, rushed into the 
ballroom for the colonel and brought him 
forth in frantic haste, explaining, in a few 
incoherent words the whole extraordinary 
situation. The colonel proved himself a 
man of action. Flinging himself upon the 
Maharajah he dragged him away from the 
prostrate body of Le Marchant. 

" Don't you see he's drunk?" he ex- 
claimed. " You can't fight a man who is 
unable to defend himself. You are neither 
a coward nor a murderer; you must let 
him be." Then, seeing Mrs. Le Mar- 
chant where she lay senseless, he ad- 
dressed the pale-faced young subaltern: 
" Fetch Mrs. Annesley." 

The Maharajah stood mute and breath- 
less, with folded arms and flashing eyes. 
Captain Le Marchant was, with many un- 
savory oaths, endeavoring to pick himself 
up from the ground. The colonel sur- 
veyed the erect, proud figure of the Indian 
potentate with a look in which military 
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resolve was blended with a good deal of 
respect. 

" Your Highness is my guest," he said 
calmly, " and I must apologize for laying 
hands roughly upon you, but you cannot 
quarrel with a drunkard; the thing is 
manifestly impossible." 

" He has killed his wife !" exclaimed the 
Maharajah fiercely. 

" I think not ; but even if he has, that is 
not Your Highness' affair. You have no 
right to defend an English lady from even 
the blows of her own lawful husband. 
Pardon me ! You, like myself, are a sub- 
ject of the Empress; these things are 
known to you without further explana- 
tion." 

The Maharajah was silent and immov- 
able for a moment. Then with a slight, 
haughty bow, he left the room. As he 
went, he glanced back once, a world of 
pent-up agony and yearning in his eyes. 
Mrs. Annesley had hurried in, and was 
compassionately raising her friend Idreana 
from the floor, and all that he seemed to 
5ee in the air, as he made his way out, was 
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a small pale face, gold hair, and a scarlet 
flower. 

The affair soon got wind, and the ball 
that evening came to a hasty and rather 
disastrous conclusion. Idreana was car- 
ried to her room still unconscious; Cap- 
tain Le Marchant was given an apartment 
on the other side of the house, where he 
could swear to his heart's content, and 
sleep off his brandy potations ; and when 
the morning broke, it found them all more 
or less haggard and anxious. It was the 
day of the Maharajah's departure, however, 
for which Colonel Annesley was secretly 
thankful, though " Lolly" was in despair 
that his visit should have had such an un- 
toward termination. Captain Le Marchant 
woke up sober and furious. He had been 
attacked by an " Indian beast" he said, and 
he would shake his dirty life out of him. 
He was still soliloquizing in this fashion 
when Colonel Annesley entered his room. 

" Captain Le Marchant, your wife is very 
ill." 

Captain Le Marchant growled something 
unintelligible. 
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" You conducted yourself disgracefully 
last night," went on the colonel. " I am 
glad you do not belong to my regiment. 
As a soldier, I am ashamed of you; as 
a gentleman, I find you insufferable. You 
— an English officer — to strike your wife ! 
Good God! what a cowardly act! and 
what humiliation to us all to think that 
the Maharajah witnessed it! A nice im- 
pression to give him of our social civiliza- 
tion ! He nearly killed you, by the way ; 
it is fortunate I came in at the moment I 
did, otherwise he would have done so. 
He is leaving this morning, and he has 
asked me to tell )''ou that he wished to see 
you before his departure." 

" I shan't comply with his wish, then," 
retorted Le Marchant, " I'll see him damned 
first !" 

" I'll see you damned, if you don't!" said 
the colonel, with sudden heat and vehe- 
mence. " If you refuse to go to him, it 
looks as if you were afraid of him, and, by 
Jove ! sir, no British officer shall play the 
coward tivice where I am !" 

Captain Le Marchant stared, then looked 
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down slightly /disconcerted and pulled his 
long mustaches. 

" Very well," he muttered crossly, 
" where is he?" 

"In his own rooms, and a/one,'* replied 
the colonel meaningly ; " I may as well tell 
you that he wishes to apologize." 

" Oh !" and Le Marchant laughed, " that 
alters the case entirely. Rather funny to 
see him eating humble pie! I'll go at 
once." 

And out he sauntered, whistling care- 
lessly. 

" Cad !" commented Colonel Annesley 
under his breath. " That poor child, Idre- 
ana, and her * ideals! ' Now, Laura never 
had any ideals, and that is how she man- 
aged to put up with me." 

This idea served him as a favorable 
theme for meditation, and he went off to 
have a smoke and think it out. Mean- 
while, Captain Le Marchant rapped at the 
door of the Maharajah's apartment. 

A servant admitted him, and without a 
word ushered him into a small interior 
chamber, where, at an open window, look- 
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ing out on a fair garden below, sat the 
Maharajah himself. Dismissing his at- 
tendant by a sign, he turned his head 
toward Le Marchant, in acknowledgment 
of his presence, but made no further salu- 
tation nor movement to rise. And now, for 
the first time since his last night's brandy 
debauch, the captain began to be ashamed 
of himself. Fidgety and embarrassed, he 
felt singularly unable to hold himself with 
any dignity or display the jaunty air of in- 
different ease he desired to assume. He 
looked about for a chair to sit down on ; 
there was not one in the room save that on 
which the Maharajah was himself en- 
throned. And the composed sovereignty 
of the Maharajah's attitude, the terrible 
steadfastness of the Maharajah's eyes, 
which regarded him with a look wherein 
hatred, contempt, reproach, and wonder 
were all combined in one dark and piercing 
flash, began to be distinctly trying to the 
not over steady nerves of this particular 
officer and gentleman. He shifted awk- 
wardly from one foot to the other, and 
studied the pattern of the floor, finding the 
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amosphere suddenly warmer than usual. 
Two minutes, perhaps, passed like this 
in uncomfortable stillness, when the Ma- 
harajah spoke : 

" Captain Le Marchant," he said, in low 
but very clear accents, "I regret that I 
attacked you last night, when you were 
unable to defend yourself. Men of my 
race and caste do not drink, hence we are 
not always able to realize the degradation 
of drunkenness in others ; I understand that 
I was wrong, I therefore apologize." 

Captain Le Marchant moistened his dry 
lips and bowed stiffly. The Maharajah 
went on, still in the same even voice : 

" Do you demand further satisfaction, or 
do you accept this apology?" 

The captain raised his head and endeav- 
ored to look magnanimous, but only suc- 
ceeded in looking foolish. He cleared his 
throat and twirled one end of his tawny 
mustache. 

" I accept it," he said, and his voice was 
husky and uncertain. 

Tbe Maharajah's burning glance swept 
over him like lightning and a faint, con- 
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temptuous smile rested on the proud 
mouth. 

" I wish you to comprehend me perfectly. 
Captain Le Marchant," he went on; "if I 
could fight you now that you are capable 
of fighting, hand to hand, man to man, I 
would do it! I am ready for it at this 
moment! It would give me the keenest 
joy !" His brown hands clenched, his chest 
heaved. Anon he resumed: "But I can- 
not. The lady whose cause I would de- 
fend, whose sorrows move nie to indigna- 
tion, is your wife ; you can do what you 
will with her — it is your law. I, at any 
rate, have no right to protect her !" 

A shuddering sigh broke from him. Le 
Marchant stared amazed. A new light 
dawned upon his mind — a sudden convic- 
tion that moved his coarse and flippant 
nature to a sense of malicious amusement. 
And now in his excitement the Maharajah 
rose, fiercely gripping with both hands the 
carved ivory arm- rests of his chair. 

" If I could buy your wife from you," he 
said, his mellow voice quivering with pas- * 
sion, " and save her from such another out- 
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rage upon her as that which I witnessed 
last night, I would give you half my pos- 
sessions! If I could steal her from you 
without shame to her, or to me, I should 
be 'uncivilized' enough to do it! Of 
course you know what that means, and you 
can make scorn of me if you choose, I am 
powerless to prevent you. We are a con- 
quered race, and you English despise us. 
I will not say that we do not merit your con- 
tempt — we have allowed ourselves to be 
kept down under the yoke of evil custom 
and barbarous superstition for countless 
ages, and we have never truly discovered 
our own intellectual force. Perhaps we 
shall discover it some day— who knows.^ 
Yours is a great nation, but men such as 
you disgrace it. You buy our Indian wo- 
men, and neglect and ill-treat your own. 
This I cannot understand. But I waste 
words. I have made you an apology which 
you have accepted ; so much being clear 
between us, I ask you one thing before we 
part forever — give me your word as a man 
that the scene of last night shall never be 
repeated ; that you will cherish your wife 
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with the tenderness she merits, and never 
give her further cause to regret having 
married you. I have no right to appeal to 
you, I know, but for once forget this — for- 
get the difference of race and creed be- 
tween us, and as man to man, before the 
Eternal, give me your promise !" 

He spoke with eloquence and earnest- 
ness, and as he concluded stretched out 
his hands with a gesture of entreaty. But 
Captain Le Marchant was now himself 
again. He realized the situation complete- 
ly and felt he was master of it. He folded 
his arms and looked the Maharajah full in 
the face. 

"Your request is most extraordinary,'* 
he said coldly, and with a haughty stare. 
"I can promise nothing of the kind — to 
you'* 

The Maharajah advanced a step toward 
him. 

" You are a Christian?" he demanded. 

Le Marchant bent his head in stiff assent. 

" I am often told that Christianity is the 
one true faith," said the Maharajah with 
impressive slowness, " the one pure creed. 
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I also have a creed — not Christian. But in 
my creed there are oaths which bind. Is 
there nothing in yours which can bind 
your 

The captain smiled superciliously, and 
flicked a little dust off his coat. 

** Nothing !" he replied. 

With a stifled cry of indignation the 
Maharajah suddenly drew a dagger from 
his belt, poising it aloft he made one 
tigerish spring forward; then, as swiftly 
as he advanced, he drew back, and flung 
the glittering weapon harmlessly on the 
ground. Pale and breathless he fixed his 
glowing eyes full on the startled captain — 
who at sight of the lifted sharp steel had 
recoiled — and pointed imperiously to the 
door: 

" Go !" he said. 

And without another word, another look, 
Le Marchant went. 

Two hours later the Maharajah and his 
suite had departed, with many courteous 
farewells to Colonel and Mrs. Annesley, 
and profuse thanks for all the hospitality 
enjoyed. No special message of any sort 
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was left by the Indian prince for Mrs. Le 
Marchant beyond a formally expressed re- 
gret at her continued indisposition. Noth- 
ing ambiguous was said or even hinted, 
and the " society" that circled round the 
brilliant " Lolly" was speedily left to dis- 
cuss the events of the past evening in the 
usual way that society does discuss things 
everywhere, propounding utterly errone- 
ous suppositions and arriving at totally 
wrong conclusions. All the gossips, how- 
ever, were unanimously correct in observ- 
ing that " Lolly" herself was singularly 
silent and subdued, and what was still 
more wonderful was, that she appeared to 
have grown suddenly fond of her husband, 
the colonel. 

That same night, on the shining fiat roof 
of his own palace, a roof which resembled 
a broad open terrace decked with creepers 
and flowers, after the style of the ancient 
Babylonian "hanging gardens," the Maha- 
rajah sat alone. Above him the dense 
blue of the sky arched itself like a dome, 
pierced through by the golden fire-ball of 
the Indian moon, that sailed slowly along 
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her course with a lazy, languid movement, 
suggesting voluptuous idleness and sleep. 
Close by him a great telescope was set up, 
man's peephole of inquiry at worlds in- 
scrutable ; but he did not turn to consult 
this, the favorite companion of his stud- 
ies, as was his nightly habitude. He re- 
clined restfully in a low chair, the shield- 
shape back of which was carved curiously, 
and studded here and there with turquoise, 
on which, now and again, the moon-rays 
flashed with a greenish-white glitter. His 
attitude was one of calm meditation ; his 
eyes dreamily watched the solemn splen- 
dor of the midnight heavens. The dia- 
mond clasp of his turban scintillated in 
the moonlight like a stray star fallen out 
of the clear ether, and the priceless ruby, 
set as a ring on his right hand, glowed 
warmly with the hue of blood. He was 
thinking deeply and his thoughts were of 
love — thoughts widely different from those 
of most men on the same subject. 

" Let me not hide this thing from my- 
self," he said, half aloud. " It is a sin and 
it is a glory. It is a sin to love her whona 
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I may not love if I live on to bear that 
guilty living love toward her, but it is 
a glory to love if I die, and with myself 
kill all my erring passion. He — her hus- 
band — has guessed, and will most surely 
tell her of my folly. I saw that in his 
cruel face. She in her gentle nature will 
be grieved and pained, perchance she may 
be offended, and rightly, to think that I 
should dare to love her and live on. With 
this fever in my soul, this desire in my 
blood, my very life insults her. Dead, 
she will think kindly of me if she thinks 
at all. Moreover, love is life ; without love 
life is death. What we shall therefore do 
now, my soul, is to leave this world; we 
shall learn the news of other worlds best 
so. To live on and think of her, my pearl, 
my white lily! — yes, let me call her so 
once in secret, and as if she were in- 
deed mine — to think of her in the pitiless 
possession of the man who is her husband, 
— this would drive me out of sober reason. 
Better to forget it and go elsewhere. Love 
is a mystery which God or the gods can 
only explain. But of this I am sure — that 
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if a man loves once and truly, he must so 
love always. Custom and law and creed 
cannot control it, nothing can change it, 
nothing can pacify it, nothing can quench 
the fire burning here" — and he laid one 
hand on his breast — " except the full posses- 
sion of the one beloved, and — the other 
alternative — death. And after death? 
What shall I find? Myself again with all 
my sorrow? or God?" 

He raised his eyes with a wondering 
look to the bright moon and stars. 

'* Worlds unexplored, universes un- 
guessed, mysteries unfathomed !" he mur- 
mured. " All vague and vast and inexplic- 
able, yet surely full of promise. There 
must be something — something behind the 
veil, when spirits are stripped of mortality 
and front each other unafraid ! There must 
be Love — there should be Peace! God! 
In Thy unknown deeps of Life, let me lose 
myself and find — Thee !" 

Still keeping the same restful, half-re- 
clining attitude, he slowly raised his right 
hand and looked thoughtfully at the ruby 
ring that shone there ; then he deliberately 
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placed the splendid jewel between his lips, 
drawing it in with the lingering delicacy 
of one who is tasting for the first time 
some rare and precious cordial. A minute 
or so elapsed, and he let his hand drop 
gently again at his side. The ruby centre 
of the ring was open and showed a small 
cavity within, a cavity now quite empty. 

An hour passed and the Maharajah did 
not move. Apparently he slept, and a 
peaceful smile rested on his features. He 
might have been taken for a figure cast in 
bronze, he was so very still. The moon sank 
out of sight, and the pale pink flush of dawn 
began to spread softly over the horizon. 
Delicious puffs of fragrance arose from the 
thousands of flowers and scented shrubs 
that grew in the fairylike gardens sur- 
rounding the palace, and presently as the 
morning advanced, the Maharajah's con- 
fidential servant appeared according to his 
usual custom, to bring his master's break- 
fast and receive his orders for the day. 
He approached noiselessly, and, with a 
look of wonder which quickly deepened 
into fear, surveyed his lord. He touched 
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his robe; there was no responsive move- 
ment of that still figure, majestic in its 
attitude of proud repose; he called, first 
softly, then loudly — there was no answer. 
Falling on his knees, he caught up the 
inert right hand and saw the ruby ring 
with its secret cavity open — the ring which 
he alone of all the household knew had con- 
tained the swiftest and deadliest of Eastern 
poisons. With a cry of horror he sprang 
up and looked wildly about him, then, re- 
alizing that all help was unavailing, he 
fell down again at his master's feet, and 
there crouching covered his face, and wept 
despairingly. 

Not a hundred miles away a certain 
" oflicer and gentleman" was playing off 
coarse witticisms among his fellows at 
the expense of a "petty native prince" 
who had presumed to fall in love with 
his wife — " an English married woman, 
by Jove ! like his confounded impudence !" 
—the " petty native prince" himself being 
far beyond even the wide-reaching in- 
fluence of that supreme British scorn 
which is levied against everything not of 
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its own cult and country. A bright gold 
point like a lifted spear flashed above the 
Eastern hills ; the sun was rising — the faint 
murmuring of insects and the fluttering of 
birds' wings stirred the warm and odorous 
foliage; the light swiftly broadened up- 
ward and fell in ardent waves of heat and 
splendor over the palace roof and its 
twisted garlands of flowers, touching with 
tender warmth the rigid figure seated in 
grave kingliness beside the great telescope 
pointed heavenward; all the gentle and 
familiar noises of waking life beginning a 
new day filled the air with their customary 
sweet monotony. But the silence of the 
Maharajah was complete, and never to be 
broken. 
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